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Fig. 1. The Eastern Shrine of Stratum XIII at Tepe Gawra, before 3500 B.C. 
The stone foundations belong to Stratum XIV, 
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THREE REPORTS ON THE JOINT ASSYRIAN EXPEDITION 


January 10, 1937. 


The President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, the Director 
of the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania: 


Tepe Gawra has been recognized, since its discovery ten years ago, as a 
site of fundamental importance for the cultural history of the most ancient 
East. The mound contained originally more than twenty strata. And yet, 
only the first six from the top lay within what is commonly known as the 
historical age. The rest was plainly archaic. As one got down to lower 
deposits, one encountered layers of increasing interest, because they supplied 
information concerning little known or virtually unknown stages of early 
civilizations. This continuous thread through the darkest periods of early 
settled life was sufficient to establish the reputation of Gawra. 

As work progressed, however, it became apparent that the mound had 
additional contributions to make. After crossing the assumed borderline 
between history and prehistory, the excavators found in Level VIII a group 
of adrairably planned temples which bore eloquent testimony to the taste 
and ability of the contemporary architects. Here was something unex- 
pected and rare. Only one other place, Sumerian Uruk, the site of the 
Biblical Erech, carried comparable architectural appeal of equal antiquity. 
But more was to come up below, quite apart from the constantly receding 
date of the deposits. Rich tombs with ornaments of gold and electron, 
and obsidian vessels ground into lovely and intricate shapes with infinite 
patience and incredible skill today inevitably compel our admiration. Nor 
was this all. In Level XI-A was uncovered the Round House, a temple- 
citadel wholly unique, Not until Level XII had been reached did the exca- 
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ators find traces of that basic civilization of the Near East, which is 

‘pified by a long succession of types of early painted pottery. The so- 

led Painted Pottery Peoples, whatever their interrelations and the length 

' their existence, had left their wares strewn over a large portion of the 
neient world. Their settlements originated in the Neolithic period, thus 
arrying back our knowledge of settled, or civilized life into the Stone Age. 
‘ut their very antiquity made those peoples remote and mysterious. Tepe 
‘awra was one of the few places where a study of the period promised a 
easure of success, because of the mound’s clear stratification and the 
resence of an adequate sequence of the occupations in question. 

But we had not taken into account the ever surprising faculty of Gawra 
o exceed the digger’s most optimistic expectations. The material for a 
omprehensive ceramic study is there in gratifying abundance. With it, 
however, goes something of considerably greater moment: a picture of con- 
temporary civilization illuminated by its architecture and by its social and 

ligious background, a picture that provides a startling commentary on the 
ife and work of early man. As a result, with Level XIII Gawra ceases to 
ve of interest to a single area or a single science alone. It acquires unusual 
importance for the architect, the sociologist, and the student of religion, 
and bids fair to command the attention of all those who recognize the value 
of a knowledge of the early progress of mankind. 

The revelations to which I have been alluding have come with an acro- 
iolis that has just been excavated in Level XIII, which belongs definitely 
o the Obeid period. Absolute dates are not available, of course, for pre- 
\istoric occupations. It is a safe deduction, however, that Gawra XIIT 
cannot be later than the end of the fifth millennium B.C. The acropolis is 
situated in the northeast section of the site. It covers an area of about 
thirty metres square and encloses from three sides an open court which 
measures approximately twenty metres by fifteen. The principal buildings 
are the Northern Temple, the Eastern Shrine, and the Central “Temple 
connecting the other two along the northeast edge of the mound, the one 
nearest to and parallel with the foothills of Kurdistan, which are only two 
miles away. All three buildings open upon the Main Court, which is closed 
from the southwest by private houses (cf. Fig. 2). 

A good introduction to the architecture of this level is provided by the 
Northern Temple (Figs. 3-4). Its dimensions are roughly 12.25m. by 
8.50 m., the respective parallel walls differing slightly as to length. Nor 
are all the structural and decorative features symmetrical throughout, but 
he basic plan shows admirable harmony. The design may be said to revolve 
iround an oblong Cult Chamber, which opens into four side rooms, two at 
ach end. The transition was effected by the simple expedient of allowing 
the main walls to stand free. The side rooms have thus been made to 
lank the end portions of the Cult Chamber while the central part is closed 
io the outside. The intervening space between the side rooms outside the 
hamber has been utilized for impressive niches. But since the designer 
wished those niches to be shallower than the depth of the interior rooms, 
tir chambers have been provided between wall thicknesses. The result is « 
lesign of faultless balance. 

The entrance was from the Main Court, near the south corner of the 
building, which was oriented to the points of the compass. On passing the 
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entrance one stood in the first side room (A), a kind of minute antecham- 
ber. Here was a secondary entrance to the left. It was only after a turn 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the Acropolis, Stratum XIII. 


around the end of the Cult Chamber that one faced the deep part of that 
hall. Flanked by its two side rooms (C and D), it formed together with 
them the Cella. 

This indirect mode of access is a noteworthy feature in the architectural 
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istory of Gawra. For it makes for a design that is radically different from 
he temple plans of Levels VIII-X, where the entrance was framed by a 
iwan and led directly to the cult chamber and cella. Even without the 
corroborative evidence of pottery we should thus know that we are con- 
‘onted in this stratum with a wholly different culture and not merely with 
lower and older occupation. A further distinction is to be noted in wall 
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ornamentation. Instead of the outside recessed niches of the later temples, 
we have now both outside and inside wall units. Furthermore, these units 
are structural in origin, although their secondary ornamental value was 
doubtless exploited to the full by the builder. 

The walls of the Cult Chamber were subdivided by four piers, each of 
which had double pilasters. Recessed niches were formed, in consequence, 
between the piers. The principal inside corners, such as those in the side 

oms of the cella, and in the ornamented outside niche in the front wall, 
have corner piers with quarter pilasters. Outside walls, with the exception 

f the back wall, have also been treated with piers. The combined decora- 
ive effect can easily be judged from the plan. The underlying functional 
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purpose, that of supporting the roof, is equally apparent. But the precise 
interplay of functionalism and ornamentation is open to some speculation 

The Northern Temple was built of small (36 K 18 K 9cm.), reddish 
brown, sun-dried bricks. Apart from a plaster of the same material, it ha 
no other applied decoration. This is not the case, however, with the remain 
ing buildings of the acropolis where a greyish brick seems to have invite: 
painted ornamentation. But first will be in order a brief description o 
those buildings. 

The Central Temple is contiguous with the east corner of the Norther: 
Temple and is turned from it at an angle of 90 degrees. Here the Cu 








Fig. 4. The Northern Temple of Gawra XIII from the south. 


Chamber was built out in part over the edge of the site, thus looking dow: 
upon the plain below and towards the mountains across it. Whatever sup- 
port this outbuilt part may have had, it was to slide down the slope of th: 
mound before the occupation had come to an end. But the main feature 
of this Cult Chamber have been preserved in its extant half: a cella in the 
north end, against the short wall of the rectangular room, marked by a cen 
tral pier and two corner piers, each with the usual pilasters; and sym 
metrically spaced piers subdividing the long walls. The entrance was agai1 
from the Main Court, through an antechamber, and was placed near a1 
ornamented outside niche (Fig. 4), like that of the previous temple, but 
more massive and imposing. (At a later stage, when the remains of the 
Cult Chamber had been blocked off, doors were opened through the niche.) 

All the rooms of this temple had painted ornamentation on the inside 
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‘he color was red purple and it was applied to the walls of the rooms and 
-o the floor of the Cult Chamber. Where the paint has remained, the appli- 
ition proves to have been solid. Whether the same was true of the upper 
irts of the walls, especially below the ceilings, we are in no position to 
determine. Contemporary painted pottery exhibits several graceful floral 
motives, and the suggestion is therefore not entirely out of the way that 
the highly ornamental walls with their piers and pilasters were adorned at 
the top with painted designs based on foliage patterns. But there can be, 

‘ course, no certainty in the matter. 

The front wall, which faced the Main Court, was treated with white 
plaster. The same applies to the Eastern Shrine and its adjoining rooms 
(Fig. 1). The inside walls, however, were decorated in this section with 
lively vermilion. The main room of this shrine was a long chamber which 
led to a small room provided with a wooden floor. The front of the shrine 
was again subdivided with piers decorated with pilasters. The back wall, 
away from the Main Court, was undecorated, just as in the Northern 
Temple. 

Two important finds came up in the Eastern Shrine. One consists of a 
croup of nearly a hundred model terracotta bricks, approximately one-tenth 
the normal size. They include full bricks and bricks cut in half either 
lengthwise or through the width. Here is obviously a collection of scat- 
tered models of nearly all the brick types used in the construction of the 
piers and pilasters. The other find is an incense burner of well-fired, buff 
ware. The novel thing about it is that instead of adhering to the usual 
shape of censers, this object incorporates certain architectural features of 
the period. The walls are decorated with ribs and grooves, representing 
the pilasters and niches of the original, and they are broken by rectangular 
doors surmounted with triangular windows. Since its dependence on 
architectural prototypes is evident, the censer will be of great assistance in 
reconstructing some of the missing details of the temple buildings which 
have not been preserved owing to the insufficient height of the walls. Thus 
the presence of windows and their very shape can now be assumed with 
reasonable confidence. 

The Main Court (Fig. 5) was an inspiring sight. Paved first with fine 
gravel and later covered with stamped clay, all but surrounded by monu- 
mental buildings, this court was dominated by the great niche of the Cen- 
tral, or Purple Temple. When the votary faced that niche, he had on his 
right the white-plastered facade of the Eastern Shrine, and on his left the 
warm reddish walls of the Northern Temple. 

Such is in barest outlines the description of the acropolis of Gawra XIII. 
Many details have had to be omitted from the present account. All that 
remains to be added is a brief summary of what this means in terms of the 
cultural history of early man. 

It scarcely needs pointing out that the stratum before us would be inter- 
esting architecturally regardless of its age. In a way, it anticipates with 
gay anachronism some Renaissance features and Renaissance tastes. So 
modern does the level appear to be in some respects that we have cause to 
be grateful indeed for the unambiguous stratigraphic evidence. Where, 
then, is the “classic” prototype of this architecture? In our downward 
course through the accumulated deposits of Gawra we have passed the 
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period when history was ushered in, when metallurgy was introduced and 
writing laboriously evolved. We have touched the stage when the wheel was 
invented and are rapidly approaching the period when the brick was as y: 
unknown. We have penetrated, in fact, the succession of remains the| 
mark the earliest recognized civilization of the ancient world. 

We are now dealing with the legacy of the Painted Pottery Peoples, 
group that has hitherto been thought barely capable of producing flimsy 
mud hovels, for all the excellence of their ceramic products. One problem 
concerning these peoples has now been cleared up. We are at last in 
position to understand how they were able to spread over and dominate 
vast portion of the ancient world. When we have considered the cor 
temporary accomplishments in architecture, it becomes clear that the civili- 





Fig. 5. The Main Court of Gawra XIII from the south. 


zation of the time, at least in the el-Obeid phase, was astonishingly advanced 
and balanced. For the acropolis implies great strides in social and reli- 
gious development, as expressed in the contrast between temple and secular 
architecture, and in the prodigious effort of a large community which the 
construction of an acropolis presupposes. In short, the term “ primitive ” 
proves to be as inadequate in connection with the el-Obeid age as it has 
been shown to be when applied to the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr periods. 11 
should not be forgotten, however, that the bottom of Mesopotamia is stil] 
several levels away. Close though we may be to the beginnings of settled 
life, we are not confronted as yet with man in the inchoate infancy of his 
civilization. The underlying strata of the Tell Halaf period may show us 
that type of man; but one is hesitant to make such predictions. Only 
future excavations can show whether Gawra XIII represents settled man- 
kind in its exuberant youth or in the maturity of an advance of incalculable 


duration. 
In the meantime, the acropolis of Gawra XIII stands as the earliest 
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known example of monumental architecture, the first imposing monument 
that has come down to us from urban man. 


February 10, 1937. 


Having been treated to the startling experience of an acropolis in Gawra 
XIII, we went through a prolonged period of wholly unprecedented weather 
that all but prevented any field work during the past month. Rains and 
blizzards the like of which the oldest inhabitants could not recall kept us 
imprisoned in our ill-protected compound for over two weeks. It was as 
though the ancient Powers of the acropolis had summoned the elements to 
prevent us from removing the last remains of their places of worship. Only 
in the last few days could normal activities be resumed. Nevertheless, 
indoor work has been progressing as usual, with the result that our under- 
standing of Gawra XIII has gained appreciably. The following is a sum- 
mary of progress made in the study of certain chronological and ceramic 
details. 

With regard to the buildings of the acropolis, there are clear indications 
about their respective relative dates. The Eastern Shrine was built first, 
with large bricks measuring 56 XK 28 * 14cm. The Central Temple fol- 
lowed, and it was only after the cult chamber of that sanctuary had been 
carried down the slope that the Northern Temple, almost dainty in com- 
parison with the others on account of its small bricks, was added to the 
group. The impressive Main Court assumed its final shape as a result of 
the last building phase of this stratum. 

Separated from the acropolis by a considerable dip in the level of the site 
is a series of small structures in the northeast corner of the mound. The 
break between the two sections is due manifestly to the circumstance that 
Gawra had developed two distinct peaks at some preceding stage. The 
exact stratigraphic position of the northeast buildings is as yet uncertain. 
A definite solution must await the clearing of the levels directly under the 
acropolis. One of these, Gawra XIV, has been laid bare, disclosing broad 
and regular stone foundations of a large building with long and compara- 
tively narrow rooms. These foundations underlie the Main Court and 
extend under the Eastern Shrine; they have absolutely no relation with 
the acropolis. Unfortunately, apart from their obvious stratigraphic posi- 
tion and the fact of their stone foundations, which are in sharp contrast 
with the building methods of XIII, nothing else can be specified at present 
about the structures of Gawra XIV. The main reason for this is that 
the builders of the acropolis had removed every vestige of the preceding 
level except its solid rubble courses; this procedure had the dual advantage 
of providing a larger area for the new buildings and insuring for them firm 
ground. Now below the stone courses of XIV there are again libn and 
pisé structures, this time from Level XV, which connect in a gratifying 
manner with some of the buildings of the northeast area. Further work 
on Gawra XV promises thus to solve the stratigraphic problems with which 
we are confronted just now. 

One thing is abundantly clear even at this writing. Level XIV brings 
to a close one long-established civilization, and another one begins with 
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Level XIII. The culture cleavage between the two terminal occupations is 
proclaimed by witnesses independent of architecture. For the ceramic 
evidence, scanty as it is at present, cannot be regarded as inconclusive in 
itself. The sherds that have been coming up below the level of Gawra XIII 
are the unmistakable polychrome product of the Tell Halaf period which 
we have been studying hitherto only in areas lying at the base of the mound. 
We have now reached that significant cultural era in the course of regular 
excavations from the top. Between the present level of the excavated por- 











tet — el 
Fig. 6. Large beaker from Eastern Shrine, Gawra XIII. 


tion of the mound and the lowest section of the trial soundings there is a 
difference of some eight metres. It follows that the people of Halaf times 
have |»equeathed to us an occupational deposit of at least that depth. Level 
XIII, then, marked the beginning of the el-Obeid civilization, which dis- 
placed the Halaf culture after this had lasted through perhaps as many as 
ten building levels. 

I had occasion to emphasize in my previous report that Gawra XIII 
dated to the Obeid period. This identification has been amply borne out 
since then. It should be realized, however, that the term “ el-‘Obeid ” is 
used of northern sites primarily in a chronological sense: our temple build- 
ers were the contemporaries of the earliest settlers in the south, whose 
remains are known to us from recent campaigns at el-Obeid, Ur, Warka, 
and Telloh. Whether the people were related in all instances racially as 
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well as culturally is another question altogether. Today a partial answer 
may be attempted on the basis of a ceramic study. The results must neces- 
sarily be given in brief, but they are likely to be of interest, nevertheless. 
The Obeid dating is assured for Gawra XII-XIII by the stratigraphic 
osition and the contents of these levels. Below these occupations lie, as 
we have just seen, remains of the Halaf period, which precede Obeid 
leposits on related sites, notably at Arpachiyah. Moreover, Gawra XII 
nd, especially, Gawra XIII have yielded monochrome pottery that is often 
identical with the Obeid wares from Arpachiyah and discloses important 
ffinities with southern fabrics. Lastly, curved pottery nails are common 
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Fig. 7. Chart of selected motives on painted sherds, Gawra XIII. 
at Gawra XIII, known in the corresponding levels from Arpachiyah, and 
are characteristic of the Obeid settlements in Sumer. 

Let us now cast a brief glance at the actual ceramic evidence. Complete 
vessels have been rare in the acropolis, which is natural enough, owing 
primarily to the absence of graves. But a careful sifting of the available 
sherds during our enforced recent suspension of field work has yielded 
gratifying results. The main shapes obtained are squat rounded pots with 
flaring rims and either flat or rounded bases, and graceful flat-based beak- 
ers (cf. Fig. 6). The predominant ware is greenish grey and the favorite 
color in decorations is black, precisely the same combination as in the 
south. Next in the order of frequency are buff wares, followed by red and 
pink. The better pieces are either wet-smoothed or provided with a slip 
that may be buff or cream. Painted designs were sometimes done in light 


red or plum-red. ms 
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Very instructive is a survey of the decorative motives on the pottery of 
Gawra XIII, a selection of which is presented on the enclosed chart (Fig. 
7). The lanceolate leaf pattern and the triangles base to base will be 
recalled readily from southern wares. The majority of the remaining 
designs can be paralleled on contemporary material from Arpachiyah. In 
other words, the northern wares of the Obeid period have certain clear 
analogues in the south, which would argue not only contemporaneity but 
also closer cultural relationship. On the other hand, it should not be over- 
looked that our Obeid material includes elements foreign to the south. 
Some of these, to confine ourselves for the present to decoration, can be 
proved to be survivals from Halaf times. Others, like the olive-branch 
pattern, will call to mind Samarra work, a resemblance that is strengthened 
by the buff ware and the matt paint of the pieces in question. Inc ide ntally, 
the typical Samarra product with both incised and painted orname ntation 
is represented both in Gawra XIII and XII-A, so that continuance of 
Samarra influences into Obeid times must be seriously considered. But 
what arrests our attention just now is the fact that among our patterns 
are found motives which are neither Halaf nor Obeid, and which are absent 
alike from Samarra and Arpachiyah. I am referring specifically to the 
spirals, of which two examples are shown in the bottom row of our chart. 

This is not the place to pursue the subject at length. Suffice it to say 
that this type of spiral is not duplicated on Eastern pottery prior to the 
second millennium B.C., when it comes up in identical form on Hurrian 
wares. The same wares show also highly stylized goats and birds, an exag- 
gerated conventionalization that may also be detected in the rendering of 
the goats and birds as pictured on the chart of Gawra XIII. In common 
with the Hurrian fabrics, those of our Gawra period also show black paint 
on a buff or cream background. And lastly, such a characteristically Hur- 
rian shape as the goblet “with button foot is anticipated in Gawra XIII. 

I am not pre pared to identify the intrusive element in the Obeid pottery 
of Gawra as Hurrian. The correspondences are as yet few and the disparity 
in time is enormous. I merely have called attention to remarkable coinci- 
dences in wares, shapes, and particularly in certain decorative motives, cli- 
maxed by the identity of the spirals in both groups. They must continue 
to pass as coincidences, even after it is recalled that Hurrian linguistic ele- 
ments invaded Mesopotamia in the third millennium, if not earlier, mainly 
because the mass invasion of Central and Lower Mesopotamia by the Hur- 
rians occurred at the beginning of the second millennium B. C. But because 
of the beguiling cumulative force of the similarities mentioned above, we 
cannot but consider the possibility, however remote it may seem, that a 
group of proto-Hurrians entered our district in Obeid times. That the 
decorative elements under discussion are not to be confused with Halaf 
motives (the spiral, e. g., with the Halafian scale pattern) is also not with- 
out significance. For in some circles the long-suffering “ Subareans ” are 
being pushed back to the Halaf period. We have seen that our suspect 
foreign echoes are definitely post-Halafian, not derivable from the latter 
civilization. 

To return to less distracting topics, it will not be amiss to stress certain 
hitherto unknown characteristics of the northern pottery of the Obeid 
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riod. Although we have comparatively little ceramic material from 
tawra XIII, such pieces as the beaker illustrated in Fig. 6, and fragments 

f similar ware not shown here, indicate that the period could and did 

roduce superbly fired and beautifully decorated pottery. The “ humming- 

ird ” pattern in the top row of our chart is not likely to be overlooked in 
his connection. But it is scarcely surprising that the temple builders 
hould have excelled, when the proper occasion arose, in time-honored 
adustries like pottery. To be sure, Arpachiyah has furnished a rather 
sloomy picture of the talents and enterprise of her Obeidians. By compari- 
on with the marvelous yield of her Halaf deposits, the Obeid material 
from Arpachiyah is disappointing indeed. But that particular settlement 
simply presented at the time an average picture of a peasant community. 
\ religious center like Gawra XIII would be calculated to give us the other 
extreme. All in all, we have now a mass of new light shed on certain phases 
‘ the Obeid period and, incidentally, on the wealth, balance, and versa- 
tility of an allegedly primitive stage of settled mankind. 

Before I proceed to a brief description of some individual finds, I wish 
to mention a point of importance for the relative dating of our level. Ring 
bases, which are so typical of southern Obeid pottery, occur at Gawra only 
in late XIII and early XII. This tends to support the view of Mr. Mallo- 
wan, the distinguished excavator of Arpachiyah and Chagar Bazar, that 
the northern Obeid deposits correspond in time with the earliest Obeid in 
the south. 

One of the noteworthy features about the Gawra pottery painter of the 
Obeid age, that is to say from Gawra XII and XIII, was his ability to 
improvise motives when the opportunity presented itself. The “ Landscape 
Pot,” which was described and illustrated in previous reports, is one exam- 
ple of that unorthodox tendency. Another pot illustrates this. Used, as 
was also the “ Landscape Pot,” as a container for an infant burial, after 
breaks had nullified its domestic usefulness, the present vessel, which dates 
from XTI-A, is decorated in black paint against a cream background. A 
row of strange creatures, improbable birds and shadowy quadrupeds, is 
depicted in dreamy progress through a region studded with casual stars. 
The scene qualifies admirably for inclusion in a nursery as wall decoration. 

Our excavations at the base of the mound have not yet reached virgin soil. 
From the second layer below plain level at this point come two pedestaled 
bowls and a pot with central ring. From the same layer we have the fine 
shallow bowl, shown in Fig. 8, and a well-fired clay figurine of the fertility 
goddess, skilfully distorted by the potter for purposes of emphasis. 

The best examples of this pottery have been reproduced by our artist in 
water colors. To obtain his reds he was able to utilize lumps of red ochre 
which were found with the pottery, the very material that the prehistoric 
artist had employed countless years ago, seemingly left for the excavator 
only yesterday. 

With my next report I expect to include an account of our work in the 
Khafajeh region. 


March 20, 1937. 
In the forty days that have elapsed since my previous report much work 
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has been accomplished at Gawra. During my presence at Khafajeh the local 
excavations were supervised by Mr. A. J. Tobler. Upon the return of the 
rest of the staff from the south the number of workmen was increased to 
170, so that our operations during the concluding month of the present 
season could progress at an accelerated pace. The results obtained have a 
bearing on (1) the mound proper and (2) the adjoining areas. They will 
be summed up under separate heads. 


1. The Mound. Our main problem here has been to solve the strati- 
graphy of the occupations underlying Gawra XIII. As I had occasion to 


@ 407 BOWL FRAGMENT AREA “A 
RED AND BISTRE PAINTED DECORATION ON ENTIRE INTERIOR ANDIN 
BANOS ON EXTERIOR WELL BAKED LIGHT BROWN WARE WET 
SMOOTHED CREAM SURFACES u 50 


Fig. 8. Shallow bowl from Middle Halaf period. 


point out before, the builders of Level XIII had found the site divided 
into two peaks by a deep central depression. This they proceeded to fill 
with the result that a deep layer of ashes was interposed between the twc 
areas of reddish occupational débris. It follows that in the central part oi 
our excavation remains of Level XIII occur much deeper than in the twe 
flanking sections. For the sake of clarity, I shall treat these sections or 
peaks as separate units, marking the one to the northeast as A and that tc 


the northwest as B. 
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In Peak A we have reached Level XVI. A total of little more than one 
metre of depth represents here the two upper strata, i. e., XV and XIV. 
The latter level was attested by but a single course of rubble foundations. 
Thus were preserved the outlines of an imposing building which centered 
in the area of the later Main Court of Gawra XIII, as may be seen from 
the corresponding photographs of the acropolis. But aside from these 
architectural traces, we know very little about the level in question. Cer- 
tain is only that the Obeid period had not yet begun; scattered potsherds 
point both to Samarra and Halaf. 

Level XV reintroduces us to all-libn construction. Two interesting build- 
ings of this period reassure us, moreover, about the architectural ability of 





Fig. 9. House II, Gawra XV. 


these pre-Obeid inhabitants. Both were built around central courts. In 
House I the court had a regular, rectangular shape while the rooms were 
grouped symmetrically along its long walls. House II (Fig. 9) was less 
pretentious, but the same basic plan is apparent. 

Level XVI cannot be laid bare in its entirety before the present season 
is brought to a close. What we have found to date, however, is of unusual 
interest. First there are the remains of an irregular building with a circu- 
lar structure at its northwest corner. That structure proves to lead to a 
corridor two metres deep, which extends east and west and opens into under- 
ground chambers at both ends. The purpose of these chambers, and inci- 
dentally also of the entire compound above, is made clear by their contents. 
Masses of fused clay imbedded in light grey ashes show plainly that we 
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are dealing here with closed underground kilns. Now we can understand 
for the first time how the pre-Obeid civilizations succeeded in producing 
such superbly vitrified ware. The closed kiln enabled these early potters to 
maintain the necessary control over their furnaces and to obtain the 
temperatures desired. Our building proves thus to be not only interesting 
architecturally, but also most instructive in a cultural sense. 

In Peak B matters are more complicated. This portion of the mound had 
risen at some preceding period higher than the area to the northeast, thus 
creating the depression between the two sections and necessitating consider- 
able filling on the part of the inhabitants of Gawra XIII. Our studies have 
shown that the core of the remains here extant dates from Level XV. The 
situation is rendered complex, however, by the lack of direct connection 
with Peak B, as indicated above, and also by the fact that the present sec- 
tion displays numerous alterations and additions. Above all, the character 


Fig. 10. Beaker from Gawra XI'I. 


of a number of the rooms encountered here affords little assistance towards 
an unambiguous solution. For the most part, these rooms, if one may so 
call them, are long and narrow enclosures, which are definitely unsuitable 
for human occupancy, except for the central group. The explanation that 
suggests itself to us, and we offer it tentatively, is that these stalls were 
used as compartments for the drying and storing of pottery. Incidentally, 
it is the pottery from this area that forms our main basis for dating pur- 
poses. The ware is generally buff, and where decoration is employed at 
all, it is done in dull red and applied direct to the surface, without an inter- 
posed slip or wash. In other words, we have here the typical Samarra 
ware, quite distinct from the products of Gawra XIII, of which Fig. 10 
furnishes a fresh example. Contemporary decoration in black paint is 
rare. Halaf pottery is also present. The lustrous finish and polychrome 
decoration are unmistakable witnesses of the presence of Halaf elements 
side by side with the Samarra products of Stratum XV at Gawra. 


2. The Adjoining Areas. The area at the eastern base of the mound 


has at last been excavated down to virgin soil. We know now that occupa- 
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on, in this particular section at least, began at a level 5.32 m. below our 
zero point. The total depth of occupational deposits at Gawra amounts 
hus to more than 27 metres, about 95 feet of prehistoric and early historic 
testimony, all accumulated before 1500 B.C. It will be remembered that 
1e principal objective in digging this section was to provide a convenient 
1d safe dumping space for the systematic excavations from the top. I 
‘frain therefore from drawing final stratigraphic conclusions from this 
irticular dig. Nevertheless, six definite building levels have been observed 














Fig. 11. Painted Sherds from Area A, Early Halaf period. 


in this cut, all of them containing ceramic remains of the Halaf period. In 
the upper levels the painters were at their best in the execution, variety, 
and disposition of their designs. In the lower levels, especially the last two 
(marked provisionally “e” and “f”), it is the quality and finish of the 
ware rather than the decorative contents that first attract the observer. 
The clay is finely levigated and the firing is superb. The color of the clay 
is predominantly buff or light red, and a creamy slip is not uncommon. 
Bistre and black are the paints most frequently employed and the 
bucranium is the outstanding decorative motive (cf. Fig. 11). The com- 
monest shape is a squat pot, followed by a shallow, nearly straight-sided 
bowl. Serpentine pendants are found throughout. 

The lowest stratum in this area (i. e., “f”) contributed several burials. 
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Invariably, the legs were contracted and the arms came down towards the 
pelvis. Burial No. 159 rested on, and was covered with, reed matting 
Two pots were found with the skeleton, one by the right elbow and the 
other in front of the feet. 

As indicated above, the lowest occupational level in this section was 
27.32 m. below the former top of the mound. This does not mean, how 
ever, that our level “f” represents the earliest settlement at Gawra proper 
In the extreme east corner of the cut there was the circular opening of wha 
proved later to be a gradually widening pit with a depth of exactly fiv: 
metres. From the color of the soil it was clear that the pit had serve 
originally as a cistern. Near the bottom were recovered numerous sherds 
belonging for the most part to jars, either undecorated or else with light 
bands and simple diamond patterns done in red on a creamy slip. Now this 
ware was not encountered in the cut itself. It belongs to a settlement 
which is definitely earlier than the lowest stratum of the area. The proof 
is plain enough. After the pit had ceased to be used as a cistern, it cam: 
to be employed as a burial shaft. In four successive layers, from the bot- 
tom up, there were here interments of one, nine, twelve, and two persons 
respectively. The mass burials are especially interesting. They show no 
definite order or orientation, but a sufficient amount of pottery has been 
recovered with the badly preserved skeletons to indicate some thoughtful- 
ness on the part of the survivors. Now some of that pottery shows Samarra 
ware decorated with Halaf motives. Only towards the top were found 
pieces related to our Halaf levels “f” to “d.” In other words, our level 
“f” cannot represent the first settlement at Gawra. Towards the cente1 
of the site there are doubtless still earlier occupations of which the material 
from the bottom of the pit is for the present the only available indication. 
It would follow that the area at the eastern base contained lower terraces 
connected with settlements centering on the mound itself. The undeco- 
rated ware from the pit might then be the work of the first settlers on 
Gawra. The chief task of future excavations would be to tie up the upper- 
most level of our cut with one of the strata reached from the top. Only 
then will all the necessary threads have been gathered together. 

In the past month soundings have been made in several parts of the sur- 
rounding plain. To the north of the mound we discovered an Assyrian 
settlement dated by inscribed bricks to the time of Sargon, whose upstart 
capital lay only two miles to the west. Another trench, sunk 140 m. north- 
east of Gawra, yielded remains of kilns together with a representative col- 
lection of contemporary Assyrian pottery, perfectly preserved. The area 
in question is now known as Derb esh-Shebbek “The Trail of the Sheb- 
bek.” But some eight hundred years after Gawra had been abandoned, th¢ 
trail of the Shebbek was frequented by the Assyrians, who could little 
suspect that the tall and mysterious tell nearby had been built up from 
remains of more than a score of settlements, the first of which may have 
antedated the palace of Sargon by perhaps five millennia. 

From the plains we turned back to Gawra for a special supplementary 
sounding. The southern third of the mound had been left undug ever 
since Level X was laid bare. Hoping to obtain some information concern- 
ing the secular part of Township XIII, to balance the acropolis, we at- 
tacked here a small portion of the slope. No remains of Level XIII have 
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‘ome up, apparently because this stratum failed to extend all the way to the 
south. But we found instead a marginal occupation dating from Gawra 
XII, with a number of urn burials.typical of the period. One of these 
turned out to be of unusual interest. Below the head of the skeleton, one 
f a child less than ten years of age, lay a complete playing pipe of bone. 
Now the present season has yielded three other musical instruments of the 
mizwij or “twin-tube ” type; but none was complete. The latest speci- 
men relieves us of all the responsibility and hazard of reconstruction. It 
sheds, furthermore, new light on prehistoric Gawra, where music could 
look back to an immemorial tradition and the pursuit of happiness was 
apparently in harmony with a highly developed civilization. 

In conclusion, it may be pertinent to survey the main results of the 
present season. Two-thirds of the mound area has been subjected to inves- 
tigation. In the central third we studied remains of Levels X-A, XI, and 
XI-A, and succeeded in establishing that the Round House formed part of 
the last-named stratum. In the northern third our work took us far beyond 
the lowest occupation exposed in the central section. In addition to the 
study and removal of extant remains of Levels XI, XI-A, and XII, we 
have dealt also with Strata XIII, XIV, and XV in their entirety, and 
uncovered towards the end of the season a large portion of Level XVI. 
The acropolis of Gawra XIII and the underground kilns of XVI auto- 
matically compel special attention. At the base of the mound we exposed 
six successive occupations of the Halaf period, reaching virgin soil 27.32 m. 
below the original summit of Gawra, and finding traces of pre-Halafian 
occupation in a pit five metres further down. To the southeast there came 
up extensive remains of Gawra VI. And, finally, to the north and thence 
in a wide semicircle towards the east, we uncovered Assyrian remains of a 
period eight centuries past the latest settlement on Gawra proper. 

All this labor can be translated into building units in the general struc- 
ture of archaeology. They will be fitted and placed in position in due time. 
One set, however, is bound to loom large in the future. The rich and well- 
balanced civilizatzion of Gawra XIII, representing as it does one of the 
earliest and hitherto least known stages of early civilized mankind, cannot 
but constitute a cornerstone in our restored edifice of Ancient Times. 


E. A. SPEISER. 


EPIGRAPHIC GLEANINGS IN TRANSJORDAN 
C. C. McCown 


I. A SAarcopHAGcus INSCRIPTION FROM MARWA 


At Marwa (see Buntetin, No. 63, p. 2) a name was discovered on the 
end of a basalt sarcophagus (Fig. 12). There was a bust, clad in a toga 
with sharp unnatural folds. The face was completely defaced. Above thie 
bust was a cyma reversa molding. The name was begun upon the fillet 
above the molding, but the last three letters were crowded over to the upper 
left-hand corner of the plain field about the bust; it reads: Kadrovpmos 
Kaveiyov, “ Calpurnius son of Canimus.” 
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It will be noted that the upsilon in Kadrovpwos was omitted and later 
added, attached to the rho, not the omicron, as became common in later 
times. If the monogram for ov begins to make its appearance in the Severan 
era, then this inscription must almost certainly come somewhat earlier. 
The forms of the letters are all possible in the second century and. that 
seems a probable date for the inscription. 

The closest parallel to the name Kave.wos which I can discover is the Parthian 
Kivvayos, named by Josephus, Ant. 20. 63-65 (3.2).2 I find no appropriate Semitic 
root q-n-m from which such a name could be derived. Kuvvayw, however, occurs in 
the Egyptian papyri of the third century,? but it may well be the Parthian name.* 


Fig. 12. Inscription of Calpurnius son of Canimus. 


Il. A CHristrAn INSCRIPTION FROM BEIT RAs 


On what appears to have been an ancient lintel of basalt, reused for the 
same purpose in the house of Diyéb bin Hammid, is the common Christian 
formula: + rovrw + vixa[-+], “ By this (sign) conquer.” In this case it 
was not carved about a cross, but crosses appear before, in the center, and 
doubtless at the end. The inscription was on a fillet or fascia below a com- 
plicated molding. The piece is worth recording as evidence of Christianity 
at Beit Ras. 


III. Aw Eprrary rrom ‘AMMAN 


Through the kindness of Mr. George Horsfield, at the time Chief Cura- 
tor of Antiquities in the Transjordan Government, I received last autumn 
a squeeze of a recently discovered inscription. It was presented by the 
Arab who found it to the Rev. O. H. Thompson of ‘Amman, by whose per- 
mission I publish it. Mr. Thompson writes to me as follows: 


1Cf. F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1935, p. 63. 

?Wu'hnow, Die semitischen Menschennamen in griechischen Inschriften und 
Papyri des vorderen Orients, Leipzig, 1930, p. 64. 

[*Since the Greek kappa virtually always reflects a ‘Semitic qéf, kaf being 
transcribed chi, the name Kavemos, if Semitic, should reflect an original Aramaic 
or Arabic Qanim. The Syriac lexicographer Bar Bahlil (Payne Smith, III, 3666) 
records a form qnimin, which he explains as javelin tip (Arab. sindén), but the 
word does not seem to be otherwise attested. Arab. qénima means “be rancid,” so 
a *qanim might mean “one with fetid breath,” applied as a well-known example 
of pejorative nickname; cf. Qabih, lit., “the ugly one.”—W. F. A.] 
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“The inscription is on a stone slab 25 K 20 X lem. It was found by 
an Arab when digging near his house, which is on the east side of the 
New Hill, overlooking the stream which runs through ‘Amman. There 
are the marks of iron clamps on the two side edges of the slab and as 
there are remains close by which are supposed to be those of a church, 
though they have not been excavated, it is surmised that the slab was on 
a tomb.” 

The letters give the appearance of regularity, but actually vary greatly in height, 
ven in the same line, from 1.6 em. in the epsilon of line 2 to 3cm. in the per- 
vendicular stroke of ‘the phi. It will be noted that the second line, as it stands, is 
nuch longer than the others, but still lacks two letters which must be supplied. 
ne can only surmise that the stonecutter was hasty and careless. It will be noted 
that an iota had to be inserted to complete the word @dpoe. and that the last two 
etters, omicron and sigma were run together. 


The text runs as follows: “ Lysimachus made this token for a friend 
vho died untimely. Antiochis, courage! The end is the same to all.” 

From the general character of the letters, especially the square epsilon, 
micron, and sigma, the inscription is probably to be dated in the latter 
part of the first century A.D. It was probably set up by being attached 
o the wall of a mausoleum or hypogeum. If the building near which it 
was found is a church, it may have been cut down for reuse in that build- 
ing, thus losing a letter in the long line 2. However, if the marks of 
clamps, to which Mr. Thompson refers and which seem to have marked the 
squeeze on each side, are from the original setting up of the stone, then 
the epsilon was intentionally omitted. The first three lines would make a 
fairly respectable hexameter without the epsilon. But the remainder seems 
quite hopeless. 

The concluding exhortation, so common on Roman tombstones, requires 
no comment. 

[Dean McCown sent a photograph of the squeeze,*which we have not 
used, since it has been reproduced by Pére Abel, in the Revue Biblique, 
1936, 233. We have also omitted the Greek text, which will be found in 
Abel’s article together with some additional comments on the script, date, 
names, etc.—W. F. A.] 


PALESTINE IN THE CHALCOLITHIC AGE1 
G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Within the last decade the whole perspective of the early history of the 
Near East has been radically altered. In Iraq the excavations of Warka, 
\rpachiyah, Nineveh, and Tepe Gawra, in particular, have established the 
nain outlines of chronology, carrying us through the fourth-millennium 
‘ultures of the Jemdet Nasr and Warka periods, through the long period 
of the Painted-Pottery Culture with its various divisions extending from the 


The term “ chalcolithic ” is here retained, since it is difficult to see the advantage 
of Garstang’s abandonment of it (Annals of Arch. & Anthr., 23, 67 ff.). Palestine 
seems to have no “ Neolithic” in the sense in which the term is used in Europe. 
'o adopt it, therefore, for the whole period from Mesolithic to EB does not solve 
the difficult problem of terminology. 
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Syrian coast on the west through Asia to the Indus valley on the east. In 
North Syria the excavations at Tell ej-Judeideh, Qal‘at er-Rfis, Ris esh- 
Shamrah, and Chagar Bazar, when added to the earlier excavations at 
Sakje-gézii, Carchemish, and Tell Halaf, take us back beyond the perio 
of the painted pottery to monochrome wares of the fifth millennium. I: 
Cyprus also have been found painted and unpainted wares from periods con 
siderably older than the Early Bronze (EB). In Egypt the discovery ot 
the cultures at Ma‘idi near Cairo, Merimdeh-Beni-Salameh in the Wes! 
Delta, and Badari in Upper Egypt, has contributed a great deal to om 
knowledge of the cultural history of that country in the fifth and fourth mil 
lennia, supplementing previous discoveries at Gerzah, ‘Amrah, Negadah, etc 

It is scarcely surprising, then, that the recent excavations in Palestin: 
have revealed a series of cultures between Mesolithic and EB. Over th 
relative dating of these cultures, however, there has been a controversy whic! 
is only now being settled. This controversy has centered around the dat 
of the culture found at Teleilat el-Ghassil in the Jordan Valley, which most 
archaeologists, led by Fathers Mallon and Vincent, believed did not coms 
to an end until MB (after 2000 B. C.). On the other hand, Professo: 
Albright, practically alone, maintained that the culture must precede EI 
entirely. In the meantime Ghassulian artifacts began to turn up at various 
other sites over the country, until we now have a more or less even distribu 
tion, the following sites being the most important ones where the culture ha 
been found: Ghassiil, el--Adeimeh, Umm Qala‘ah, Umm Qatafah, the Wadi 
Ghazzeh, Gezer, Khudeirah, Mugharet el-Wad, Beth-shan, and the Wadi 
Salhah. Finally, in the 1935/6 campaigns at Jericho a culture with Ghas- 
sulian affinities was found entirely below strata belonging to the first phas« 
of EB, thus establishing the fourth-millennium date.? 

In the Table of Related Deposits (p. 24f.) the writer has attempted t: 
arrange the deposits of Palestine dating from the fifth and fourth millennia 
in chronological order, and to give some of the most important character 
istics of each period. There is no claim to finality, especially in the terms 
employed to designate the periods. These are far from satisfactory and ar 
thus merely provisional. The sites indicated by letters are those in the Wadi 
Ghazzeh, as labelled by Macdonald. 

It is impossible here to give a detailed defense of the sequence of culture 
presented in the Table. A few important connections, however, may bh 
pointed out. Of great interest is the position to which the various sites ir 
the Wadi Ghazzeh are apparently to be assigned. Site H belongs to the last 
phase of EB.* Sites E and O have a culture which is identical with that 
found at Ghassil and Qatafah.* The other five, however, appear to be quit 
different. After going over the material repeatedly, it seems to the write1 
that a close study of the flint culture, together with the stone vessels, shows 
clearly that they are earlier than the Ghassulian, and form a true transitior 
between that culture and the Neolithic or Tahunian. The most characteris- 
tic implement of Sites D, and M (in the lowest levels) is a triangular flint 
hoe or adze, which in the following sites immediately gives way to anothe1 


2 Tbid., 22, 143 ff.; 23, 67 ff. 
* BULLETIN, No. 63, 15, n. 33. 
* Beth-pelet II, especially pls. 12: 7 and 8, 34-5, 38-9. 
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ype.© This adze seems to appear in the Tahunian,® and, interestingly 
ough, seems to be the characteristic implement at the Neolithic site of 
Merimdeh in the West Delta region of Egypt.’ In the latest of these five 
ites is a type of cup which, as Petrie has pointed out, appears in Egypt in 
the Amratian period.* These two connections with Egypt are important for 
he relative chronology. 

The Ghassulian culture has been called an “ intrusive culture,” which 
nerely means that not sufficient excavation has been undertaken to illustrate 
ts origin or affinities; but this situation is rapidly clearing. The closest 
onnections are with the regions to the north. Dunand has excavated a 
haleolithic cemetery at Byblos whose pottery, he claims, bears a strong 
esemblance to the Ghassulian.® It seems very likely that the Ghassulian is 
to be connected with the Halaf period of the Painted-Pottery Culture, 
though this connection is probably indirect. Dark paint on a light creamy 
lip is characteristic of both cultures, and all of the painted motifs used by 
he Palestinian potters are common in the region of the Halaf pottery, 
hough the latter has a far richer repertoire. Certain forms, especially 
among the highly decorated bowls, may also be compared. None of the single 
tems has weight in itself, but the evidence is cumulative, suggesting that 
the Painted-Pottery Culture of Western Asia did not leave Palestine entirely 

out of its orbit of influence, as it did Egypt. 

An indubitable connection of the Ghassulian with regions to the north is 
the “ fiddle-figurine,” a stereotyped figure in stone, the typical form of which 
s somewhat in the shape of a violin.’® This type of figurine is abundant in 

the Neolithic of Crete, in the Neolithic and Early Helladic periods of Greece 
and the Cyclades, in corresponding periods in Asia Minor and Cyprus, and 
a few examples have been found in Mesopotamia where they belong to the 
Harly-Dynastic Period. There is nothing exactly comparable in Egypt, the 
Ghasstil and the Wadi Ghazzeh examples being the furthest south yet found. 

The culture immediately following the Ghassulian, perhaps dating from 
about 3400 B.C. on (following the minimum chronology for the Egyptian 
dynasties with Dyn. I in the twenty-ninth century), is closely connected with 
igyptian Late-Predynastic periods from about Sequence Date 40 to the 
First Dynasty, designated by Petrie as the “ Gerzean ” and “ Semainian ” 
periods. The latter is contemporary with some part of the first phase of EB 
in Palestine, as is proved by various considerations, not least among them 
being the discovery of a datable Egyptian slate palette in appropriate con- 
text at Jericho. In the “ Gerzean ” period in Egypt appear the large flat- 
bottomed jars with ledge-handles of both the wavy and scalloped types, 
identical with Palestinian forms from the second half of the fourth mil- 
lennium at Beth-shan and Megiddo. Petrie, Frankfort, and Scharff have 
all argued that these handles were introduced from Palestine into Egypt.’? 
But at the time of their writing, nothing had been found in Palestine which . 


5 Tbid., pls. 12: 1-2, 19: 1-2. ® Revue Biblique, 37, pl. 27. 

7 Junker, Akad. Wiss. in Wien, 68, 3, pl. 2-4, 14. 

§ Beth-pelet II, pl. 29: 1-2, and p. 15. Cf. Badarian Civilization, pl. xlvi: 12. 
® See BuLLETIN, No. 60, 3. 

1° Cf. Ghassul, 84, Fig. 34: 1, 3-5; Beth-pelet II, pl. 28: 16, 19-20. 

1 Op. cit., 23, pl. 36: 26. See also BULLETIN, No. 63, 12 ff. 

12See Frankfort, Studies I, 104 ff.; Scharff, Abusir el-Meleq, 17 f. 
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could then be dated as early as the Egyptian material. Consequently, there 
was a reaction against the theory of an Egyptian borrowing in favor of a 
Palestinian borrowing from Egypt just before the First Dynasty..* Now, 
however, the evidence seems to support the original theory of Petrie. The 
“ Gerzean ” examples in Egypt are identical with the Palestinian, but by the 
First Dynasty the forms have become so stereotyped that the original could 
scarcely be recognized. 

Palestinian chronology is now in position to make a contribution to 
Egyptian chronology: i. e., the date of the culture at Ma‘adi, which has been 
variously placed from the beginning of the Chalcolithic to the beginning 
of EB. Among the finds was imported pottery, some of which can be dated 
to about the 32nd-31st centuries in Palestine,’* and which thus furnishes a 
chronological peg for the culture.*® 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF RELATED DEPOSITS 





PERIOD SITES CHARACTERISTICS ELSEWHERE 








5000 B. C. ? Tahunian flints; invention of pottery. Fava 
ay ‘ayum 
Pottery: chopped straw temper ; painted Ae 
: 2 2 Judeideh 
pottery in last phase; bowls and jars XIV 
Neolithic Jericho IX with high neck and sloping shoulder ; 6a ie 
: SH ae Ris Shamrah 
loop-handles without widening of at- v 
tachments. 








Flints: triangular hoes; Tahunian ar- 
rowheads. 

Pottery: coarse; chopped straw temper ; Merimdeh 
scalloping; pottery spoons like Ghas- 
sulian. 


Flints: coarse fan-scrapers; triangular 
Sub- hoes; Tahunian arrowheads. 
Chalcolithic Pottery: wheel-turned; loop-handles like 
Neolithic; sand or flint temper; basalt 
braziers. 


Flints: fan-secrapers perfected; laurel- 
leaf hoes with chipping like Tahunian 
Wadi ¢?). Amratian | 
Salhah (?) Pottery: loop-handles like Neolithic; 
sealloping; braziers in basalt; Egyp- 
tian cups. 





18 (Of, ANNUAL, 12, § 4. 

4 Mitt. Deut. Inst. f. Ag. Alt. in Kairo, V, pl. 19C: especially No. 4. This is form 
A-Va in BULLETIN, No. 63, 16, which now is probably to be confined to the first 
phase of EB. The writer hopes to treat this subject in more detail elsewhere. 

[** The reader may be interested to compare previous articles on the present sub- 
ject which have appeared in the BULLETIN, in order to understand the progress of 
research and discovery in this field. See especially my short articles, BULLETIN, 
No. 42 (1931), 13-15, No. 48 (1932), 10-13, No. 57 (1935), 27-30, as well as my 
sketch of the state of our knowledge in the summer of 1935, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XV 
(1935), 199-208. In order to avert misunderstandings it may be stressed that I 
am in full agreement with Wright, except that I am doubtful about the relation of 
Ghassulian to Halafian.—W. F: A.] 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF RELATED DEPOSITS—(Continued) 





PERIOD SITES CHARACTERISTICS ELSEWHERE 








4000 B.C. 2 Flints: Ghassulian chipping; fan- Halafian [ 
scrapers; no arrowheads of Tahunian 
type. 
E, O Pottery: lug-handles ubiquitous; loop- 
Ghassfl handles rare but of Neolithic type; 

Lower Khudeirah Neolithic jar form developed and 

Chaleolithic Qatifah used; introduction of early “hole- 
Qala‘ah mouth” jar with thin rim-section; 
Gezer thick ledge-handles and knob-handles ; 
scalloping; many new forms; painted 
pottery; braziers in pottery as well 
as in basalt. 

Flints: unpublished. 

Pottery: loop-handles with thickened 
Jericho VIII attachments; lug-handles few; new Judeideh 
Middle Beth-shan forms, especially the “bow-rim”; XIII 
Chaleolithie XVIII and development of ledge-handle: forms Qal'at er-Rfs 
pits slightly larger; absence of Neolithic XVIII-XVII 
jar form and others typically Ghas- 
sulian. 
+ 3400 B.C. Flints: ‘‘ Cananean ” type; fan-scrapers S. D. 40 
coarse. “ Gerzean ” 
Pottery: scalloped (and probably wavy ) 

Upper Beth-shan ledge-handles; thickened “hole- Byblos 
Chaleolithic XVII-XVI mouth” rim; “bow-rims” at Me- Malta, Crete 
(Esdraelon Beth-yerah giddo; gray-burnished ware; very 

Culture ) ‘Affaleh little painting; red slip; introduction Judeideh 

Megiddo of many new forms; plain ledge- XII 
handle introduced in latter part of Ma‘adi | 
VII-VI (2) | _ the period. 
+ 3200 B.C. Jericho 
EB VII-VI Pottery: painted-pottery culture in 
First phase Ai necropolis south; “grain-wash” pottery in 
of “Alpha” Ophel, Tomb 3 north; gray-burnished ware continues 
Beth-shan XV in north. 
+ 3000 B.C. Megiddo V * Semainean ” 

















THE STORY OF JACOB AND LABAN IN THE LIGHT OF THE NUZI 
TABLETS + 


Crrus H. Gorpon 


The relationship that existed between Jacob and Laban takes on an 
entirely new meaning in the light of the Nuzi documents, most of which 
have been discovered by the joint expeditions of the Schools.? 

Mr. C. J. Gadd has published an interesting text in the Revue d’Assyrio- 
logie, XXIII, 1926, pp. 126-7, 155. It is a ‘contract in which a man 


‘The material sketched in this article was presented by Dr. Gordon on Dee. 31st, 
1936, before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. It is interesting to 
note that President Burrows arrived independently at the same general conclusions 
in a paper entitled “The Complaint of Laban’s Daughters (Gen. 31: 14-16),” read 
before the American Oriental Society on April Ist, 1937.—W. F. A.] 

*On the Nuzi tablets, see BuLLErIN, No. 64, pp. 23 ff. 
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named Naswi (probably the correct reading), who had no son of his own, 
adopted one Wullu and made him his heir. In return for the patrimony 
Wullu is to care for NaSwi throughout the latter’s life. If NaSwi shou! 
eventually beget a son, that son and Wullu are to share the inheritance bi 
only the begotten son is to take Naswi’s gods. Only if NaSwi does n 
beget a son is Wullu to take these gods. As a condition in the adoption 
Wullu is to marry NaSwi’s daughter. Wullu is forbidden to marry any 
other woman under the penalty of forfeiting Naswi’s real property. 

If the reader substitutes “ Laban” for “ NaSwi” and “Jacob” f 
“Wullu,” the bearing of this text on the study of the biblical account ¢ 
Jacob and Laban becomes obvious. 

Laban apparently had no sons when Jacob first joins his household (Ge: 
29). Laban’s sons were presumably born between that time and twent 
years later (Gen. 31:41) when they are first mentioned (Gen. 31:1) 
Laban agrees to give a daughter in marriage to Jacob (Gen. 29:19). Ou 
thesis that Laban simultaneously adopted Jacob is borne out by a remar! 
able similarity with the Nuzi tablet. 

Laban’s insistence that Jacob take no wife in addition to his daughte 
(Gen. 31:50) is interesting but cannot be used as evidence because tl} 
prohibition against the bridegroom’s taking another wife is quite wid 
spread. More significant, though by itself inconclusive, is Laban’s gift of 
handmaid to each of his daughters upon their marriage to Jacob (Ge 
29:24, 29). Precisely this is done under similar circumstances in another 
Nuzi tablet copied by Chiera, Harvard Semitic Series, V, text 67, a1 
transliterated and translated by Speiser, Annual, X, pp. 31-33; see lines 
35-36. 

Rachel’s theft of the gods (Gen. 31:19, 30-35), however, is unmistakably 
paralleled.* NaSwi stipulates that if he should beget a son, that son and no 
his adopted son is to take his (NaSwi’s) gods. The gods apparently con- 
stituted the title to the chief inheritance portion and leadership of the 
family. Because Laban had meanwhile begotten sons, Jacob had no right 
to Laban’s gods and Laban’s indignation (Gen. 31:30) is justified. Jacob, 
on the other hand, had not bargained for so secondary a position. His 
hopes had been frustrated by the birth of Laban’s sons. 

The following words of Laban are intelligible only if understood 
being addressed to Jacob in the latter’s capacity of Laban’s adopted so1 
(not son-in-law!) : “ The daughters are my daughters and the sons are my 
sons and the flocks are my flocks and whatever thou seest is mine” (Gen. 
31:43). Laban was to exercise patriarchal authority over all his children 
and grandchildren as long as he lived. Jacob, as Laban’s adopted son, 
and Jacob’s wives, children and flocks belonged to Laban. Laban had every 
right to punish Jacob for running away and stealing members of Laban’s 
household but Laban chose to be lenient for religious (Gen. 31: 24, 29) 
weil as personal (Gen. 31:43) reasons. 

That Rachel and Leah were not free to leave Laban’s house was not 
because they were his daughters (for under ordinary circumstances ma 


* Cf. the Babylonian institution of errebu-marriage; see Ebeling, Reallexikon der 


Assyriologie, II, p. 283b. , 
“Cf. Sidney Smith, “ What Were the Teraphim? ”, Journal of Theological Studies, 


XXXIII, 1932, pp. 33-36. 
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ied daughters belonged to their husbands) but because they belonged to 
vaban through their husband’s adoption. They were as guilty as Jacob in 
ogreeing to run off (Gen. 31: 14-16). 
The study of the Nuzi tablets necessitates a reinterpretation of the 
atriarchal Period.’ Regardless of how late the biblical account may have 
een redacted in its present form, the social background portrayed is 
sentially that of North Mesopotamia in the first half of the second 
millennium B, C., a slightly later form of which is reflected in these tablets. 


AN AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE IN SOUTHERN TRANSJORDAN 
NELson GLUECK 


As a result of the archaeological survey of Eastern Palestine conducted 

the American Schools of Oriental Research, more than 600 datable 
ancient sites have been examined, planned where possible, and their loca- 
tions fixed on maps, during the course of three expeditions which took place 
between 1932-1936. Due to the courtesy of the Air Officer Commanding 
Palestine and Transjordan, it was possible for the writer to realize a long- 
felt desire to supplement these archaeological explorations on land by an 
aerial survey. It is a pleasure to record here also our gratitude to the Air 
Officer Commanding Palestine and Transjordan, Air Commodore Roderic 
Hill, for granting permission for the flight, to Squadron Leader W. L. Daw- 
son, who made the necessary arrangements, and to Squadron Leader T. 
l'raill of the 14th Bombing Squadron. The flight was part of the regular 
training schedule of the Fourteenth Bombing Squadron stationed in ‘Amman, 
the capital of Transjordan. Squadron Leader Traill’s keen interest in 
archaeology, his thorough knowledge of Transjordan, and his quick under- 
tanding of archaeological problems were largely responsible for whatever 
measure of success our aerial reconnaissance of southern Transjordan 
ttained. 

On November 5th, 1936, we left Qalandia, the small airport nine kilo- 
metres north of Jerusalem, at 6.30 a. m., and in half-an-hour landed at the 
airport in ‘Amman. By the time the writer got used to the arrangements 
in the cockpit located behind the one in which Squadron Leader Traill sat 

t the controls, we were over the Jordan Valley. Below us stretched Pales- 
(ine, appearing from our vantage point like the familiar relief maps we had 
o often gazed at,—this one, however, having been suddenly transformed 
into shimmering reality. A few long backward glances, and we were 
already half way to ‘Amman, and in a few more minutes were gliding down 
) a landing there. We left ‘Amman at 8.30 a. m., flying southwestward 
wards the Dead Sea. The first objective of the flight was the examina- 
on of the ‘Arabah from the air. Inasmuch as it would have taken all of 
‘he flying time at our disposal, and more, to examine all of the ‘Arabah, we 


® See Speiser, Annual XIII, p. 44. Also note Revue Biblique, XLIV, 1935, pp. 35 f. 
+ BULLETIN 49-51. 55. 64. 65; Annual XIV, XV. 
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flew down its length between the center and the east side, being compelled 
to omit the west side. In fifteen minutes we were over the ruins of th 
Byzantine Church? on top of Mt. Nebo, and circling around could mak 
out quite clearly the walls of Kh. ‘Ayiin Mfisé, which is situated imme 
diately below Mt. Neko to the north-northeast. We then swung south 
southwest, noting the position of a number of ruined sites, and particular! 
of a large walled site on the top of a hill, situated approximately a kilo 
metre north of the Wadi Zergqi Ma‘in. We have as yet surveyed but littl: 
of this area on land, and were not supplied with the necessary air-maps t 
be able to fix on them the points we did not know. We also lacked th: 
proper kind of cameras to take any photographs at all from the swiftl 
moving airplane. This flight was of scientific value only in so far as it per- 
mitted the writer to revisit areas which he had already combed, so to speak 
on foot, and to see if possible what ancient sites had been overlooked. Suc! 
additional ancient sites as were spotted from the air, could be located ii 
relationship to sites already known, or to other familiar landmarks. 


To be Continued. 


SOME NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


The Preliminary Report of the Sixth Season of Excavations at Dura 
Europos (New Haven, 1936, pp. xx, 518, with many figures in the text and 
54 plates, including four in color) is again a most impressive example o! 
what a preliminary report can be. More than a dozen scholars have con- 
tributed to the publication of this report; among them we need mentior 
only the names of M. I. Rostovtzeff, the animator of the undertaking, of 
Clark Hopkins, its field-director, and of C. C. Torrey to indicate its quality 
Since a detailed review of the work will appear in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, we wish here only to stress the great importance of 
the Dura publication for all students of Hellenism, of Parthian history and 
civilization, of the culture and religions of the Eastern provinces of thi 
Roman Empire, and, above all, for all who are interested in Jewish and 
Early Christian art. The excavations in Dura rank in importance wit] 
those at Persepolis (for Persian history and culture) and Ugarit (for 
Canaanite literature and civilization). 

By far the most important single monument described in this report i 
the third-century synagogue, lined with mural frescoes of revolutionary 
significance for the history of Eastern and especially of Christian art. The 
lion’s share of this preliminary publication has fallen to Professor C. H 
Krael:ng, who has treated the subject most effectively. The contents of th: 
important Aramaic and Pahlevi inscriptions are sketched, but serious study 
of them is reserved for the future. 

Professor T. J. Meek’s Haskell lectures at Oberlin for 1933-4 have now 
been published in book form as Hebrew Origins (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1936, pp. xi, 220, $2.00). In view of Meek’s competence in 


* AJA XXXVIII, pp. 197-198; Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine, pp. 198-203; 
Annual XV, p. 109. 
® Annual XV, p. 110. 
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Hebrew and Accadian, and after many original observations of his which 
have been hitherto presented in learned papers, a challenging and stimu- 
lating treatment was to be expected, nor are we disappointed. The reviewer 

happy to express his agreement on many points; where we disagree the 
blame must often be borne by the nature of the subject-matter. Origins 
are always elusive, and Hebrew origins are among the most difficult of all 
historic problems. In general the reviewer finds himself much more fre- 
quently in accord with the author’s view of political and institutional his- 
tory than with his interpretation of religious origins; more use of the epoch- 
making monographs and studies of Alt would have made the book still 
better. We congratulate Meek on a real contribution to the subject. 

The reviewer has contributed a sketch of Recent Discoveries in Bible 
Lands (folio, pp. ili, 45) to the new edition of Young’s Concordance to 
the Bible (New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1936). Here will be found. the 
most recent compact account of explorations and excavations in Bible 
lands, followed by a resumé of the most important discoveries bearing on 
the Old and New Testaments, with table of contents and chronological 
tables. 

M. René Dussaud’s recent Oxford lectures have now been published 
under the title, Les découvertes de Ras Shamra et V Ancien Testament 
(Paris, Geuthner, 1937, pp. 129). As was to be expected from the dis- 
tinguished author, we have here a vivid and well-informed account of the 
discoveries and their biblical bearing. Thanks to the attractive format, with 
maps, illustrations, and index, the book is certain to appeal to a wide public. 
Dussaud’s native originality and good judgment are well illustrated, e. g., 
by his discovery that the hymn to the Kotharat describes a hierds gamos, 
just as independently recognized by Gordon (ButietTin, No. 65, pp. 
29-33); Gordon’s results are not affected by Dussaud’s interpretation. 
Since the book will be reviewed at more length in Antiquity, we may refer 
to that journal for a fuller discussion, especially with regard to the date 
of the documents (where Dussaud does not seem to understand Schaeffer’s 
stratigraphic results) and the Negebite theory of Canaanite and Israelite 
origins (which the reviewer rejects entirely; see BuLLETIN, No. 63, pp. 
27 ff.). 

Th reviewer has received two recent publications on Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions: the continuation of the eighth fascicle of Cantineau’s Inventaire des 
inscriptions de Palmyre (Beyrouth, 1936) in which this eminent specialist 
is publishing hundreds of new Palmyrene documents, most of them very 
brief and funerary in character. Thanks to the publications of Cantineau 
and of Ingholt, the number of accessible Palmyrene inscriptions has been 
greatly increased in the past seven years. Cantineau’s useful grammar of 
Palmyrene has aided students to interpret them, and the innumerable 
inscriptions of Dura have brought hundreds of new transcriptions of 
Palmyrene names into Greek. The Palmyrene names found in the inscrip- 
tions are analyzed and explained by Wolf Goldmann in a useful thesis, Die 
palmyrenischen Personennamen (Leipzig, 1935). It is a pity that the 
,uthor did not have access (apparently) to the Dura publications and that 

: did not include a phonological study of the names. There would be 
nuch to say about details, but this is hardly the place for them. 
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Dr. F. V. Winnett’s monograph, A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudi 
Inscriptions (The University of Toronto Press, 1937, pp. 58 and 10 plates, 
$1.00), has given the reviewer more pleasure than anything else he has see: 
recently. It is an epoch-making contribution to the interpretation of the 
important, but hitherto little regarded North-Arabian inscriptions in South- 
Arabic script. It is difficult to speak too highly of the excellence of the 
author’s method and the importance of his results. In view of the signif 
cance of this study we shall break our rule never to offer a detailed review 
of a book in the BULLETIN. 


Winnett has corrected the values of three characters in the Lihyanite alphabe 
ta, dad, and gim, by sagacious use of the combinatory method. As a result the 
Lihyanite inscriptions, numbering some 400 at present, can be interpreted withou 
including many strange forms and names which have disturbed serious investigato: 
in the recent past: He dates the earlier Lihyanite documents to the fifth centur 
B.C. and the later ones to the first half of the fourth; the reviewer would prefer 
the fifth-third for the former and the third-second for the latter. Winnett’s view 
that the name Gém, belonging to a chief mentioned in a text of the former clas 
is to be identified with biblical Geshem or Gashmu the Arab, adversary of Nehemia 
about 444 B.C., is very plausible, and the Persian date is made practically certai 
by the following mention of a certain ‘Abdu, governor of Dedan (modern el-‘Uli) 
In this connection it may be mentioned that biblical Dedan was first identified 
shortly before the War by the two eminent Dominican scholars of Jerusalem, Péres 
Jaussen and Savignac. That the Tulmai dynasty of Lihyin was contemporary with 
the Lagides of Egypt has been made highly probable by Tarn, who shows that the 
name is simply a corruption of Greek Ptolemaios (Jour. Eg. Arch., XV, 16-25). 

Winnett places the inscriptions which he calls “Dedanite” (a good name 
before the Lihyanite texts, about the sixth century B.C. That this is correct may 
be inferred from the cylinder-seals bearing Dedanite inscriptions, at least one of 
which (Ward, Fig. 768 = 1207) certainly, in the reviewer’s judgment, belongs to 
the late seventh or the sixth century B.C. The costume of the standing figures 
excludes a Persian date. The oldest Dedanite inscriptions may perfectly well go 
back to the seventh century B.C., i. e., to about the same time as the oldest South- 
Arabian inscriptions now known, which cannot be older than the eighth century, at 
the earliest. Winnett correctly observes that the datable biblical references to Dedan 
belong to the sixth century, when it was evidently an important commercial state 
A point already made by Grimme and emphasized by Winnett is that the North- 
Arabic script of the sixth century B.C. does not go back to the contemporary South- 
:Arabic script, but that both go back to a common older source of South-Arabian 
type. In several cases the North-Arabic characters are considerably closer to the 
presumptive Proto-Sinaitic prototypes than is true of the Minaeo-Sabaean forms. 
In view of what we now know about the course of evolution followed by the Proto- 
Sinaitic alphabet in Canaan back to before 1500 B.C. (BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 8 ff.), 
it is impossible to suppose that the Proto-Arabic script diverged from the Canaanite 
branch after that date. We thus have a full millennium of still-unknown monu- 
mental history to recover before the emergence of the Arabian branch cir. 700 B.C. 

Winnett’s classification of the 1700 known “ Thamudic ” inscriptions (mostly very 
brief indeed) into five groups, A-E, follows sound principles and may be tentatively 
accepted as correct. Slight modifications in detail must also be expected, especially 
since some of the distinctions may be factitious, owing to the fact that only poor 
hand-copies of certain inscriptions are available. Thamudic A he plausibly assigns 
to the fifth century B.C. The category “B” is attributed to the Hellenistic period; 
“C” (found, e.g., at Jebel Ramm, recently excavated by Horsfield and Savigna: 
he places in the first two centuries A. D.; “ D” is late Roman (cir. third century) ; 
“E” is to be assigned to about the fourth century A. D. 

The reviewer has many observations to make with regard to the personal names 
here treated; a few may be given here. Winnett has apparently failed to realize 
that many of the names in the earlier inscriptions, from the sixth century B.C. to 
about the fourth, are neither North Arabic nor South Arabic, but specifically 
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Aramaean, thus illustrating the extent to which Aramaean traders had penetrated 
into Arabia during the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods. This fact is also 
attested by the stele of Teimaé and other Aramaic inscriptions from the region of 
el“Ula (Dedan). A few Aramaean names appear in South-Arabian inscriptions of 
about the same age, but the number found in documents of the class now being 
considered is relatively much greater, as is to be expected. The name Nhstb (p. 12) 
is not South Arabic, but Aramaic; it is undoubtedly Nehas-tab (literally “ good 
omen,” as already pointed out by several scholars) ; the occurrences so far known, 
including two Palmyrene, one Nabataean, and the transcribed Naastabos from 
Dura-Europus, are listed by Ingholt (Berytus, II, 1935, p. 92). In Minaean inscrip- 
tions Nahastéb (with characteristic Arabic back-formation of the sibilant) is gen- 
erally used as the name of a deity, personified good fortune, Greek Tyche, and is 
clearly borrowed from Aramaean sources. Another Aramaic name of interest is 
Sqmdd, rendered “he is lovesick” by the author (p. 23). Jaussen and Savignac 
are right in treating it as a personal name; it is evidently identical with the name 
Sa-qam(KAN)-da-da (Tallqvist, Assyr. Pers. Names, p. 190b), belonging to a 
seventh-century Aramaean living in the upper Euphrates region, and pronounced 
Sagamdad; the Arabic form is again back-formation. The name may mean “the 
god Dad has raised(?),” with a hitherto unknown [Northwest-Semitic shaf‘el] 
causative of qwm (often employed in another causative form as an element in 
Hebrew and Aramaic personal names). The name Dad has nothing to do (at 
least directly) with Heb. déd, “ lover,’ but is a common Northwest-Semitic name 
of Adad, as proved by an explicit statement in a cuneiform vocabulary, illustrated 
by personal names scattered from 2000 B.C. to the seventh century; cf. the review- 
er’s references in Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XLIV, 32f., and Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., VIII, 
234f. For the survival of this divine name in post-Christian times, cf. Grimme, 
Untersuchungen zur safatenisch-arabischen Religion, p. 141 below. One of these 
names, Bir-Dadda (literally, “son of Dad”) appears in South-Arabian inscriptions 
as Birdadum (with mimation), undoubtedly borrowed from Aramaic. There are 
many other Aramaic names in the Lihyanite and Thamudic inscriptions, but space 
does not permit us to cite more. 

The divine names collected from Thamudic inscriptions by Winnett, several of 
which are new, are very interesting. As he correctly observed, the divine name 
Samm (for Salm, which first became *Sanm, Arab. sanam, just as lm became nm) 
was borrowed from the Aramaeans, like Nahas-téb (see above). Another Ara- 
maean deity (or one influenced by the latter) was ‘Atar-samfi, who appears in a 
text of Esarhaddon as Atar-samain (for ‘Attar-Samain). Of pure Arabic origin is 
probably the god Nhy, who is to be identified with the Nu-ha-a-a, i. e., Nuhay 
(there was no hé in Assyrian and final short vowels were no longer pronounced) , 
of Esarhaddon’s list; for the vocalization cf. Rudaw and the reviewer’s note in the 
Haupt Anniversary Volume, p. 147, n. 4. 





There are many other points which the reviewer would like to discuss, 
but our space has been far exceeded, so we shall close this review with a 
reference to the remarkable similarity of the grammatical structure of early 
North Arabic as definitively deciphered by Winnett to the reviewer’s recon- 
struction of Proto-Sinaitic, as outlined by him, especially in a suggested 
decipherment published a year and a half ago (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XV, 

334 ff.). Such resemblance might easily be expected from ethnic, geo- 
graphical, and chronological considerations. 

The third volume of [raq, the serial publication of the British School of 
. chaeology in Iraq, edited by the competent Assyriologist and archaeolo- 

, Dr. R. Campbell Thompson, continues to demonstrate the wisdom of 
its founders by exhibiting consistently high standards. Included in it are 
two major monographs, one by M. E. L. Mallowan on “The Excavations 
at Tall Chagar Bazar ” (pp. 1-86) and the other by Sir Aurel Stein, “ An 
Archaeological Tour in the Ancient Persis” (pp. 111-225). Both are pro- 
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fusely illustrated. The former will be reviewed in detail in the Americir 
Journal of Archaeology; suffice it to say here that it is very well done, but 
shows some signs of haste and requires some chronological modification, 
the reviewer’s judgment. The latter is valuable not only for the new d: 
on ancient Persian sites, but also for the information yielded by the author’s 
soundings in mounds belonging to the chalcolithic or painted-pottery aze 
(fifth-fourth millennia B.C.). The volume also contains two importa 
shorter papers. One, by Mallowan, describes “The Bronze Head of 1 
Akkadian Period from Nineveh,” with the aid of excellent plates. This 
object at once takes its place among the dozen chefs d’oeuvre of anci 
Mesopotamian art; among monuments from the Dynasty of Accad it ran 
easily after the Stele of Narim-Sin. Since this dynasty, however lit 
known, represented the culminating point of Mesopotamian civilizati: 
before late Assyrian times, the interest of the new head may be app. 
ciated. The reviewer would hesitate to date the head as early in the dynas 
as preferred by Mallowan (Manishtusu), since the monuments hither 
discovered suggest that Accadian art did not fully develop until the rei; 
of Narim-Sin; a date in the second half of the twenty-sixth century (f 
lowing Thureau-Dangin’s system) would seem to be most satisfactor 
The second short paper, “A Middle-Babylonian Chemical Text,” 
Thompson and Gadd, interprets one of the most interesting cuneiforn 
tablets published in many years, since it is the only clay tablet fron 
Babylonia yet known which belongs to the obscure period between 1800 an 
1500 B.C. Script and language seem both to confirm the general correct 
ness of the date in the reign of Gulkishar of the Second Dynasty of Baby 
lon, about 1700 B.C. Babylon apparently then lay in ruins, to judge fro 
the results of the German excavations, combined with such data as tl 
reference to “a man of Babylon” in line 41. But most interesting is tl 
fact that our document, containing recipes for the manufacture of color 
glazes, is written cryptographically, like various hieroglyphic texts from tl! 
New Empire. The treatment of this fascinating text is admirable. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


THE EASTER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


In connection with the meeting of the American Oriental Society 
Cleveland during Easter week the Trustees of our Schools held their reg 
lar spring meeting. While there is not so much to be done in the spring 
at the annual meetings in December, there were several very importa 
items which had to be attended to at this time. One of the most importa 
and difficult was the formulation and adoption of the budget for the ye 
1937-38. Owing to the termination of the appropriation made for curré 
expenses by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1929, our income for next ye 
will be about $9,000 less than it was for the current year. This means 
that we shall have to use for the work of the Schools some portions of our 
income which we have been putting into the endowment in recent years, 
since we can hardly afford to cut down our work without serious damage. 
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‘Ve have been economizing so strictly through the depression years that we 
have reached the limit in this respect. The budget as adopted amounts to 
nly $23,000 for the whole work of the two Schools and our publications. 

Another very important piece of business was the adoption of new plans 
or raising the rest of our endowment, since the period of Mr. Moon’s 
ervice as Executive Secretary comes to an end this spring. It was decided 
hat we should look for another man to conduct our financial campaign and 

commendations of competent and experienced men for this position will 
» welcomed. A resolution of appreciation for Mr. Moon’s devoted services 
during the past several years was passed by the Trustees. 

On Professor Speiser’s recommendation, the Board voted to accept an 
offer of the Department of Antiquities of Iraq for the housing and care of 
1e library of our Baghdad School in the Government Museum at Baghdad. 
The library will be kept separate and properly cared for but made available 
to all competent students, as it has not been hitherto. 

Mr. Harold W. Glidden of Princeton University was appointed Thayer 
Fellow at the School in Jerusalem. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM: ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEWS 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


As announced in previous numbers of the BULLETIN, the travelling Sem1- 
nar to Palestine, cancelled last year because of unsettled conditions in 
Palestine, will be resumed this year under the leadership of the Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Lewis C. Moon, who was in charge of the 1935 Seminar. 
The party will sail from New York on the Conte di Savoia July 8rd, will 
arrive in Jerusalem July 19th, will leave Palestine August 16th, and will 
return to New York September 9th. Besides the usual Mediterranean 
tour, including a trip to various Italian points of interest, there will be a 
visit to Paris in order to attend the International Exposition there. While 
in Palestine the party will listen to a course of lectures on archaeology and 
geography by Director Nelson Glueck, who has won fame by his brilliant 
explorations in Transjordan. There will also be specially conducted visits 
to many sites of biblical and archaeological significance. The cost of the 
1937 Seminar is $636, New York to New York. Deposits will be refunded 
in case cancellation is. necessary. Since the number of members of the 
party will be limited to about thirty, interested persons are invited to apply 
for membership as soon as possible to Mr. Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Moon will furnish detailed. schedules and 
information, 


ACADEMIC SESSION 1937-38. 


The academic session.of the School will open the first week of October. 
Lectures usually continue, with frequent interruptions for excavation. and 
exploration, until late in March, after which field-work absorbs the energies 
of staff and students. Professor Nelson Glueck will direct the School for 
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the third year, and will lecture about six hours a week on the archaeology 
topography, and history of Palestine in Bible times. The Annual Profes 
sor will be Dr. Selby Vernon McCasland, Chairman of the Department o 
Religion at Goucher College. Professor McCasland will lecture on Nev 
Testament subjects. Dr. C. 8. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology, with : 
distinguished record of excavation in Babylonia, Egypt, Palestine, Trans 
jordan, and Syria (he successively directed the excavations of Beth-shan 
Megiddo, Gerasa, and Antioch) will give practical instruction in archac 
ology, in connection with the preparation of his monumental Corpus o 
Palestinian Pottery. Members of the staff will conduct numerous excur 
sions to points of archaeological and biblical interest when no archaeologica 
undertakings are in progress. 

The cost of tuition at the School is $50.00 a year (remitted to instructor 
and students of supporting institutions). For resident membership during 
a period of between one and four months $25.00 is charged. The cost of 
board and room at the School is now about $50.00 (to which $5.00 a month 
is added during the time when the central heating system [oil] is in opera- 
tion). Any serious person may apply for admission to the School as mem- 
ber or resident (if there is room), and all such persons are cordially invited 
to write to the Director for reservations. Prospective members of the 
School who can present satisfactory credentials are requested to communi 
cate with the Director three months or more before sailing from America, i1 
order to secure remission of the $300.00 deposit otherwise obligatory for 
everyone who is granted a visa for Palestine (except for those who hav 
transatlantic round-trip tickets, first class). 


* * * * * * 


The unusually cold weather in Jerusalem this January was followed by 
unprecedentedly heavy rains, which caused several hundred dollars’ worth 
of damage to roof, shutters, ete. However, the water shortage is entirely 
over for the present at least, a fact which is a source of joy to all resident: 
of Palestine. The School has been exceptionally full of members and guests 
this January-March; during the second week of March Director Glueck 
wrote that every room in the entire building was occupied. Among thos 
who were staying there at that time were Mr. Lankester Harding (head of 
the Department of Antiquities in Transjordan), Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Crow 
foot, and Professor and Mrs. A. T. Olmstead. The Olmsteads only remained 
for two days on their way to Egypt, but they expect to return to Jerusalem 
in about a month and to remain there for some time. Sir Flinders and 
Lady Petrie have been at the School for some time, having returned from 
Sheikh Zuweiyid near el-‘Arish in Sinai. Professor Margaret Murray, wh 
was at the School for several weeks, left at the beginning of March in orde 
to begin excavations at Petra on behalf of the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt, of which Sir Flinders is director. 

Two interesting meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society were held at 
the. School on January 28th and February 25th; papers were presented by 
Mr. W. A. Heurtley of the Department of Antiquities, by Péres Abel and 
de Vaux of the French School of Archaeology (Dominican Ecole Biblique). 
by Mr. P. L. O. Guy, director of the British School of Archaeology in Jeru- 
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salem, by Dr. E. L, Sukenik of the Hebrew University, and by Fr. Spyridon 
lialky (a very energetic and enthusiastic Syrian student of topography). 

Dr. B. Maisler has been engaged in working up his material from Sheikh 
Abreiq (see BuLLeTIN, No. 65, p. 38) in southwestern Galilee, which 
includes about 140 inscriptions in various languages, dating from the sec- 
jad to the fourth century A.D. Here was located the important Rabbinic 

nter of Beth-shearim; the discoveries throw a great deal of light on the 
Jewish culture of the early Amoraic period. The excavator’s second interim 
report has appeared in the Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration 
society, Vol. 1V:4 (January, 1937), pp. 117f. Here will be found a 

awing of a representation of a sailing vessel, incised on the wall of one 
the chambers. Dr. Maisler has been working up his material in the large 
basement workroom of the School—another illustration of the fact that it 
becoming quite an international center of research, where scholars of all 
groups and nationalities can meet.on common ground. The late Dr. and 
Mrs. Nies would have been very happy to see the steadily increasing useful- 
ess of the School! 

The Director of National Museums in Paris has been granted renewal of 
he license for the excavation of Ai, interrupted by the untimely decease of 
Mme. Judith Krause-Marquet last July (BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 36). It is 
xpected that work here will be resumed by M. André Parrot, who has 
lirected the brilliantly successful excavation of Mari (Tell el-Hariri) for 
three seasons. As will be recalled, his outstanding achievement there was 
the clearance of more than a hundred and fifty rooms and courts belonging 
to a great palace of the time of Hammurabi (twentieth century B.C.). In 
the palace he found nearly fifteen thousand clay tablets from about the 
traditional time of Abraham. Palestinian archaeology is very fortunate in 
obtaining the services of so distinguished an excavator as Pastor Parrot 
(who spent a year at the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem as fellow of the 
Académie des Inscriptions). 

At the end of January Pére L. H. Vincent, the dean of Palestinian 
archaeologists, was deservedly honored when the British Government con- 
ferred an Hon. O. B. E. on him. Always a true friend of the American 
School and of its successive directors, Pére Vincent has been the friend and 
adviser of a long line of archaeologists and students of archaeology. No 
other man has done so much to preserve the continuity of archaeological 
learning and research in Palestine as he. 

Excavations have been actively pushed at Megiddo (by Mr. Gordon Loud 
for the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago), at Lachish (Tell 
ed-Duweir, where the fifth campaign has been directed by Mr. J. L. 
Starkey), and at Hafir el--Auja (under Mr, H. Dunscombe Colt). The 
work at Megiddo has been particularly successful this season. The writer 
has received much information on these sites from private sources, but has 
not seen any official statement which would warrant any details here. 

We have left to the last an account of the most remarkable archaeological 
work done this winter (aside perhaps from at Megiddo)—the excavation 
of a Nabataean temple at Khirbet et-Tannfir by Director Glueck and Mr. 
Harding. This undertaking was carried out during the first half of March 
as a joint enterprise of the Schools and of the Transjordan Department of 
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Antiquities. On Feb. 27th Dr. Glueck left the School with part of th 
expedition, followed the next day by Professor Graham and his son Roge 


Messrs. Nichols, Wood, and Kerr. Dr. Graham directed one gang and Mi. 


Wood acted as draftsman. Dr. Fisher also came down for a few days, an 
was expected to return later with another architect to make detailed plai 
and reconstructions. About half the work was finished when Dr. Glue 
wrote last (March 21st), and he was expecting to continue after a bri 
interruption. Because of the comparative inaccessibility of the site (s 
Buuuetin, No. 65, pp. 15 ff.), situated on an isolated hill-top in southe: 
Transjordan, and thanks to the fact that the remains were almost entire 
covered with débris, the temple and its contents were found to be remar! 
ably well preserved. The temple is attributed to the first century A. D 
and contains many reliefs representing Syrian deities and architectur: 
ornament of Hellenistic type, as well as statues and sculptures in the roun 
The Atargatis first discovered has been reproduced on the first page of Bui 
LETIN, No. 64; other examples with variations (such as ears of grain i 
stead of fish) have since been dug up. A Greek inscription and two Nab: 
taean ones are reported. We congratulate Dr. Glueck on this remarkab 
discovery, which will be described further in the October BULLETIN. 


VARIA 


A very interesting meeting of the American Oriental Society was held a 


Cleveland from March 31st to April 2nd. It is interesting to note tha; 


nearly half of the papers presented in the Near-Eastern section came fron 
former members of the Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad. At such meet 
ings the influence exerted by the Schools on the development of Orient: 
and Biblical studies in North America can be easily estimated, and prove 
to be very great indeed. An informal luncheon was attended by near! 
thirty former members of the School, now organized as the “ Alumni Assi 


ciation of the American Schools of Oriental Research ” (see BULLETIN, No. 


65, p. 36). Professor I. G. Matthews of Crozer Theological Seminary 
chairman, with Drs. C. H. Gordon and R. Haupert as his committee ass: 
ciates. There are no dues. 

March 17-20 were red-letter days for anthropologists and prehistorians 
who gathered in large numbers at the Academy of Natural Sciences i 
Philadelphia to attend the first International Symposium on Early Mai 
Among the many distinguished scholars and scientists who came fron 
abroad to give lectures were Miss Dorothy Garrod and Mr. Theodore I 
McCown (son of the former director of the School in Jerusalem, Dea 
C. C. McCown), Prof. 0. Menghin from Vienna, Pére Teilhard de Chardi 
from Peiping, Prof V. Gordon Childe from Edinburgh. Miss Garrod an 
Mr. McCown reported on their work in Palestinian prehistory. In 1931 
32 they discovered remains of eleven human skeletons in the lower Leval 
loiso-Mousterian deposits of two caves near ‘Athlit south of Mount Carme 
Sir Arthur Keith and Mr. McCown have been engaged for several years ir 
removing the lime accretions, which had hardened into solid breccia in th 
course of some scores of thousands of years; they have also made carefu 
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anatomical studies with reference to the exact reconstruction and position 
of the types of man in question. Two distinct types have been defined: 
one, an example of which was exhumed from the Tabiin cave, is characteris- 
tically Neanderthaloid, though not quite identical with the European speci- 
mons so far known; the other, represented by ten skeletons from the Sukhfl 
cave, is intermediate between Palaeanthropic and Neanthropic (modern) 
man, though somewhat older chronologically than the Neanderthal race of 
Europe. The importance of this new datum for the evolutionary history of 
mankind cannot be exaggerated; it is now certain that Homo Sapiens 
(modern man) originated somewhere in Asia before the Middle Palaeo- 
lithie and spread from Asia to Europe in that period which marks the 
transition from Middle to Upper Palaeolithic. 

Professor E. A. Speiser, director of the Baghdad School, returned to 
Philadelphia from the Near East April 21st. His six months of excava- 
tion at Tepe Gawra and Khafajeh have been unusually successful. Readers 
of the three last reports on this seasons’s work in the north will not need 
to have the significance of the discoveries at Tepe Gawra stressed for them. 
Suffice it to say that the stratification alone now makes Tepe Gawra the 
most important prehistoric excavation in northern Mesopotamia, while the 
buildings of the early fourth millennium B. C. are the oldest architecturally 
respectable constructions hitherto discovered in the world. The oldest brick 
buildings now known from Egypt are at least half a millennium younger, 
while the oldest temples of Warka (Erech) in Babylonia belong to the next 
cultural phase. ; 

In the October BULLETIN we expect to publish Dr. Speiser’s report on 
the month of excavation which he directed at Khafajeh, assisted by Mr. 
Delougaz, who had previously carried on the work here under Dr. H. 
Frankfort’s direction, on behalf of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. Since the latter felt unable to continue work at this promising 
site for the present, the concession was generously relinquished to the joint 
expedition of the Schools and the University Museum of Philadelphia. 
Most interesting results were obtained, and a large number of early Su- 
merian statues and statuettes were found. Gratifying though the dis- 
coveries were, they cannot be compared in present importance with the 
brilliant discoveries at Tepe Gawra. 

A letter written recently (February 19th) by Professor A. T. Olmstead, 
who is this year Annual Professor of the Baghdad School, to Professor 
Montgomery gives many interesting details about his journeys and experi- 
ences in the Near East. Everywhere he finds material for the second 

ume of his History of Palestine and Syria, which will cover the Hel- 

nistie and Roman periods, when these lands formed an integral part of 

1¢ Near-Eastern whole. He spent the winter months travelling in Turkey, 
rsia, and Iraq, visiting innumerable excavations and excavated sites, lec- 

‘ving to distinguished audiences in Teheran and Baghdad, and pursuing 
pographical researches. His subsequent visit to Palestine and Egypt is 
ntioned above. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS (partial list) 
Orders for all publications of the Schools should be sent to the Execu. 
tive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 
The Bulletin 
The purpose of the BULLETIN of the American Schools of Oriental Research is to 
present news and notes of archaeological interest in the Near East and to give an thes 
interpretation of the new discoveries and research. In issue No. 50 a topical and ha 
topographical index to all preceding issues is printed. The BULLETIN is published fe 
quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) a de 
year does not pay the cost of publication. Sixty-five numbers have appeared. Ci 
plete sets are available, unbound, at a special price. 0 
Publications of the Jerusalem School | 
NEw TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. kn 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. pu 
Vol. I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library at 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. E. 
Vol. Il, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatc 
1934. 125 fr. W. 
Publications of the Baghdad School Nel 
TEXTS—JOINT EXPEDITION WITH [IRAQ MUSEUM aT NUZI. 
Vol. I, Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. Ca 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. In 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. ion 
Vol. IV, Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. his 
Vol. V, Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. ae 


EXCAVATIONS. the 
Vol. I, Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 
TEXTS—JOINT EXCAVATIONS WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI. 
Publisher, Harvard University Press. 
Vol. I, Texts of Varied Contents, 1929. E. Chiera. $6.00. 
Vol. II, Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, 1932. R. H. Pfeiffer. $6.00. 
Vol. III, Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi, 1935. T. J 
Meek. $6.00. 


THE ANNUAL 


. The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in its sixteenth 
volume and during the decade and a half of its life it has been edited by men of 
outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President 
W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser and 
Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept the Annual up to a very high standard. 
Volume I (out of print). Vols. II-X $1.50 each. Vols. XI-XVI $2.50 each. 


ANNUAL, VOL. XVI: ONE HUNDRED NEW SELECTED TEXTS FROM NUZI. 
Transliterated by Robert H. Pfeiffer. Translations and Notes by E. A. Speiser. 
Contents : 


Nos. 
Nos. 


14. The People of Nuzi vs. Mayor Kushshiharbe. 
Ab 


5. The Archives of Tulpunnaya, daughter of Sheltunnaya. 


i. 
15 


o- 
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Nos. 46-50. Oil for the Gods. 

Nos. 51-100. Miscellaneous texts dealing with Family Laws, Security, Law Suits, 
and various aspects of Nuzi Economy; also with lists of proper 
names and appendices on “ Hurrian Numerals” and “ Hurrian 
Influences on Nuzi Akkadian.” 


Special Notice 


mplets sets of the Annual, consisting of Volumes I-XI which have heretofore 
been offered at a special price, are sold out, our supply of Vol. I having been ex- 
hausted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby withdrawn, Vols. II-XII 
inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the special price of $10.00. This wil] 
also include one year’s subscription to the BULLETIN. 


Offprint Series 

he Annual has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, to be known as the Offprint Series. The 
purpose is to make available separately some of the contributions to the Annual 
at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the entire volume. 


E, A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B. C., 
oP a2 .. é $0.60 
W. F. Albright, The Ezcavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. IA: The Bronz e Age Pottery 
"y the Fourth Campaign, pp. 74 =. . . - $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, L, pp. 113. ° ‘ $1.75 


Catalogue of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who wish to 
study in the Near East the Schools issue at intervals a Catalogue. This gives the 
history of the Schools, officers of administration, opportunities for study and research, 
notes on travel and other pertinent information. It may be had upon application to 
the Executive Secretary. 
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